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EDITORIAL 








A Prayer for the Unity 
of the Church 


LORD, the one Father whom all Thy children 
QO confess, we beseech Thee for Thy church that its 

life may be more truly one life as its faith is one 
faith. We would confess the failure and weakness of 
the church through its divisions and its sectarianism. In 
a world whose many and grave needs demand a united 
body for Thy spirit to dwell in, we own in humility and 
penitence the unworthiness of the body we offer Thee. 
Thrust our hearts through with the shame of our divisions. 
Smite our consciences with the guilt of hindering Thy 
Spirit by our party pride and rivalry and strife. Show us 
how useless and how false are our sectarian claims. How 
meaningless must they seem to Thee, O Lord! 

Call us all, we beseech Thee, from our separate altars, 
these wayside shrines where now we tarry—cali us away 
from them to the one altar where our hearts find true 
peace. We do not wish to come to Thee by any partisan 
path, in any private way, but we would approach Thee 
by the common road whereon all men of simple faith seek 
Thy presence. Deliver us from those over-refinements 


of thought which enslave us and obscure from our sight 
the common human way. When we stand at Thine august 
altar, Thou God of the burly realities, how unreal and 
hollow seem those nice distinctions by which we separate 


ourselves from our brothers! Deliver us from this nar- 
towing pride of opinion, this microscopic and selfish view 
of truth and life and of Thee. Teach us the spiritual art 
finding agreements with those from whom we differ, 
and make us glad to work and worship with all who seek 
™M sincerity to do the will of God. 

Quicken in all the churches the sense of their common 
share in the one church of Christ. Pour out Thy favor 


upon all the efforts now being made to bring Thy follow- 
ers of many names closer together in acquaintance, in 
sympathy, in fellowship and in common work. By this 
workaday and open pathway lead us out of the follies 
into which our creeds have lured us, and bring us at last 
and speedily into the unity of spirit and of body for which 
our Saviour prayed. It is in his name we ask it.—Amen. 


The Radicalism of the 
Reactionaries 
W" noted some months ago that Helen Gould-Shepard 
withdrew from the international committee of the 
. W. C. A, because that organization adopted a social 
program at its convention in Cleveland. “creed” ap- 
proved by the convention was the well known “Social 
Ideals of the Churches” which had been adopted by the 
Federal Council of Churches in 1912 and twice reaffirmed 
by it in national meetings since. 


The 


It has been approved by 
the Y. W. C. A. and by most of the larger denominations 
in this country and Canada, many of them going much 
farther in their pronouncements. Mrs. Shepard’s with- 
drawal took with it an unpaid pledge of four thousand dol- 
lars. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has since given the Y. W.’s 
a half million. The so-called Better America Federation 
of California has made vigorous efforts to induce large 
employers Mrs. Shepard’s 
example and withdraw support from the Los Angeles 
Association. So far it has resulted in the withdrawal of 
about one thousand dollars. The full depth and vitality 
of this attempt cannot be guaged, however, until the next 
drive for the annual budget is made in the coming winter 
The Cleveland convention took its action only after pro- 


and business men to follow 


longed discussion and with practical unanimity by more 
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than eighteen hundred delegates. The attack of the Cal- 
ifornia organization is directed against their action in in- 
dorsing collective bargaining and the fundamental right to 
organization. As both have been indorsed by all political 
parties, by all church councils, by the President’s indus- 
trial conference, and by many great employing concerns the 
attitude of this so called “Better America” organization is 
a fine example of the radicalism of certain reactionaries at 
the present time. The type of opinion represented by them 
is shown also in their objection to resolutions against child 
labor and by the accusation that the Y. W. C. A. was 
passing on the “phrases put in their mouths by labor agita- 
tors.” There is a type of reactionary radicalism abroad 
that is just as radical as the radicalism of the “Reds.” 


Getting Used to World 
Prohibition 

NLY those of most ardent faith were ready for the 
O challenging ideal of world prohibition. This was a 
dream, it was supposed, that could not be realized in the 
life time of any now living, if indeed within the present 
century. Astonishing events in other countries, however, 
are leading many to modify this view. It takes some time 
to get over the shock of the announcement that three of 
the provinces of Mexico are now under prohibition, Pro- 
vincial legislation has practically outlawed the liquor traffic 
in Canada, including Newfoundland. Uruguay now has 
a law which provides for temperance instruction in the 
Saloons are forbidden in that country 
in certain places where they would be most profitable. The 
labor unions of South America have gone over to pro- 
hibition in many instances and have refused to unload 
ships which contained liquor. The King of Denmark has 
signed prohibition laws for Iceland and Greenland and 
offers to do the same for Denmark. 


public schools. 


A man starting at 
the North Pole would have to travel a long time on the 
North American continent before he could find a drink. 
The spread of prohibition sentiment in the world is only 
another example of the authority wielded by the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. America has a 
responsibility to God in the way of world leadership which 
is only dimly perceived at this time but which will grow 
clearer with the passing of time. 


The Study of Living 
Religion 

N the circle of educators there is a distinct realization 

that the theological seminary must be put more in touch 
with contemporaneous life. This but njakes theological 
education follow the path of the other great professional 
courses. There is no time given in a medical college to the 
practice of medicine among the Greeks, though the theme 
is not without interest for those who are inclined to 
scholarship. The study of religion has all too often dealt 
with the religion of dead people more than the religion 
of living souls. One cannot say that the history of reli- 
gion is without importance. It has great importance, for 
history repeats itself and experience tends to repeat itself. 
But the theological seminary of today must make room for 
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other disciplines which have practical value in the modem 
church. The psychology of religion, religious education, 
social service, missions and practical church activities 
must find their place in the curriculum of the up-to-date 
school. The untrained minister who succeeds—as over 
against the thousands who do not—derives his success 
from his ability to face actual conditions in a living world, 
The trained man has all of the advantages of the un. 
trained, plus the values, if he is not miseducated, that 
inhere in the more scientific and authentic knowledge of 
the same living realities. 


A Legitimate Unitarian 
Copyright 

EARLY one-fourth of the ministry of the Unitarian 

churches has been studying this summer at the school 
of theology at Harvard University. The men live in one 
hall and eat in a common dining room. As the sessions 
of the summer school last several weeks, the ministers 
have formed acquaintances which denominational gather- 
ings of the past have never afforded. Many meetings have 
been held during the evenings. The dominant sentiment 
of these gatherings seems to be that the church is nota 
mere philanthropic institution but a spiritual power house. 
Great emphasis is being laid on prayer and on the ac- 
quisition of a genuinely religious experience. The attend- 
ance of these men upon this memorable summer school 
has been made possible by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Most of the great new church enterprises have been pio- 
neered by evangelicals, but the idea of sending one-fourth 
of the ministers of a denomination to a great university 
for summer courses is an idea on which there is legiti- 
mately a Unitarian copyright. If the evangelical denom- 
nations were to put this idea into practice, much of the 
suspicion and theological hatred of the time would become 
a distant memory. 


Vatican Makes Political 
Gains Since the War 

HILE the pope has suffered greatly in popular pres- 

tige in allied countries on account of his vacillating 
course during the war, and Austria, the last political 
crutch on which the papacy depended, has been ruined, 
the Vatican politicians have lately won diplomatic victories 
of the very greatest importance. Germany as a republic 
does what the empire never did—it receives a papal nuncio 
In Italy the conflict with the civil power is now at an end 
and the Catholic citizens of that country are permitted to 
vote. This achievement is seemingly to the credit of the 
king, but henceforth Catholic influence in Italian politics 
will be greatly increased. The Vatican has regained in 
France full diplomatic service. France is to resume the 
protection of Catholic interests in the Far and the Near 
East. As against these victories there was recently pub- 
lished a criticism of the pope by the king of Spain. The 
king charges that during the war the pope was pro-Ally 
one day and pro-German the next and cannot be depended 
upon. All of this indicates that instead of renouncing her 
political ambitions, the Catholic church is using this time 
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of confusion to strengthen her hand. The temporal power 
of the popes arose in a period of chaos and anarchy and 
the politicians of the church have seen the opportunity of 
the present hour and made the most of it. In the long 
run, however, this political machination of the Catholic 
church is destined to alienate popular support. With the 
increase of democracy only the intelligent love of the peo- 
ple can save the church. 


What Will the Church Say 
on Labor Day? 


l is one of the imperative duties of the church to provide 

a timely and dependable interpretation of the spirit and 

ideals of Jesus Christ for its people. The preaching 
of the gospel is not a mere homiletic comment upon an- 
Hebrew conditions. It is the application of the 
principles of Christianity to present conditions. People 
are wanting to know what Jesus Christ had to say about 
the things that are troubling their souls. There has been in- 
creasing tendency during the past few years to make use 
of Labor Day Sunday in the effort to interpret to those 
who make up a large proportion of church membership 
something of the real situation which confronts the church 


cient 


today. 

It is but the barest commonplace to say that in the past 
the atmosphere of the church, with notable exceptions, has 
been much more congenial to the wealthy and leisure 
classes than to those of the labor group. This was not due 
to any conscious choice of clientele by the church, but to 
the natural selection by which people of refinement and 
resources attract similar people to themselves and the or- 
ganizations to which they belong. The result was that 
the churches in every community came to represent the 
well-to-do class, and the workers did not feel themselves 
much at home in such congregations. 

For the past ten years effort has been made to remedy 
this condition through the instrumentality of institutional 
churches, missions, working men’s church clubs, and the 
This movement has been admirable, and has accom- 
plished notable results. But the fundamental fact was still 
ignored, that the serious business of the church includes 
the creation of a social and industrial order in which there 
shall be no longer the cleavage which now exists between 
the groups of capital and labor. Of late an increasing 
company of Christian leaders has set itself to the enlist- 
ment of the church in serious effort to remove the causes 
of dissatisfaction which have given many of the working 
class the feeling of sullen resentment toward the church 
and the entire social order in which it is implicit. 

These Christian leaders are not revolutionaries. They 
have no sympathy with anarchy. They are simply con- 
cerned that the principles of justice and good will shall 
be exemplified in industry as in other relations. They re- 
alize the fact that the time has gone by when the ele- 
mentary rights of labor can be longer denied. Among 
these rights are the limitation of working days and hours 


like. 
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to a measure that is equitable and tolerable, such as, in 
general, the eight-hour day and the six-day week, with 
such adjustments as particular industries may make neces- 
sary; a wage standard commensurate with the advancing 
cost of living, and permissive of such domestic oppor- 
tunities as shall afford proper leisure, educational privi- 
leges and recreational margins for the workers ; protection 
of women and children, not only in industry, but from 
such industrial conditions as prevent wholesome living, 
and threaten the citizenship of the nation; the right of 
collective bargaining, in consideration of the fact that cap- 
ital, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, enjoys and 
profits by conferences, understandings and agreements 
which have all the value of combinations and trusts; the 
opportunity extended to the workers to share to some 
equitable extent in the profits and the direction of the in- 
dustries in which they are contributing; and such reason- 
able safeguards as shall protect them from needless acci- 
dent, and from indigence in old age. In other words, the 
laborers are asking for a true measure of democracy in 
industry as in politics, education and religion, and the in- 
telligent portion of the public is rapidly coming to share 
this view. 

It is against this wholesome and inevitable tendency that 
a certain section of the employing and capitalistic class is 
setting itself with alarm and indignation. 
this group is to get back as quickly as possible to the days 
of complete control of the processes of industry by the 
men who furnished the initial investment and the direct- 
ing. It has been complacently assumed by many of these 
men that the supply of funds to start a manufacturing en- 
terprise entitled the stockholders to permanent control, 
irrespective of the facts that the workmen contribute an 
equally essential factor in the process, and that in many, 
perhaps most, cases, the proceeds of the industry go to 
its gradual enlargement until the original investment is 
lost out of significance in the progress which has been 
made possible by the combined activity of workers and 
management. 


The desire of 


It is a common investment, but in most in- 
stances that of the capitalist is initial and limited, while 
that of the force that contributes to its enlargement is 
constant and unremitting. 

The labor groups have been increasingly sensitive to this 
condition. Rightly or wrongly, they are convinced that 
they are not receiving a just and considerate share of the 
proceeds of great industries, and they are led to this con- 
clusion by the ostentatious and outrageous display of 
wealth made in many instances by people of no greater 
ability or intelligence than themselves. If there are just 
causes of complaint against the labor groups by reason of 
their arrogance, insolence, extravagance and inordinate 
ambition, it must be remembered that they have had a very 
imperfect and inflammatory type of leadership, and have 
been led to much of the bitterness of their present senti- 
ment by the effrontery and snobbishness of the resourceful 
classes. 

In any event, the church is bound to take a hand in the 
controversy as a tried and intelligent friend of both par- 
ties. And this is the reason why every informed and sym- 
pathetic minister of the gospel is obligated to give some 
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sort of a timely and discriminating message to his people 
on Labor Sunday. The preaching which is worthy of the 
time is the kind that offers a discerning and prophetic 
comment on the questions that directly concern the life 
of the community, and of these questions easily the chief 
at the present moment concerns the industrial situation. 
In studying the present conditions the minister who wishes 
to bring to his people a vital message will understand that 
there are many voices attempting to persuade him either 
to abdicate his function of a real interpreter of the present 
truth, and to fall back upon the familiar catagories of 
yesterday with their smug satisfaction in the status quo 
and the doctrine of laissez faire; or to avoid altogether the 
duty of pronouncement upon the living questions of the 
time, with the idea that it is no business of the church to 
deal with technical matters of this order. 

Of the first sort is the capitalistic journal called “In- 
dustry,’ to whose misleading statements we have had occa- 
sion to advert on a previous occasion. This paper pur- 
ports to be furnishing its readers with authentic informa- 
tion regarding the dangerous sympathies of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Interchurch World Movement, 
and various of the denominational groups, toward radical- 
Its latest diatribe is 
devoted to the Interchurch, and the wholly gratuitous af- 
firmation is offered that the difficulties which the Move- 
ment encountered in the attainment of some of its ob- 


ism in social and industrial affairs. 


jectives were due to public distrust of its leanings toward 
the radical element in matters of social reform. 

In any informed circle this statement would be recog- 
nized as lacking even the saving grace of humor. And 
the utmost that Mr. Henry Harrison Lewis, the editor, 
can offer in substantiation of his several pages of insinua- 
tions is the fact that one man connected with the investi- 
gation of the steel strike in the capacity of a worker for 
the Commission was suspected of sympathy with certain 
of the labor groups regarded as dangerous by the capital- 
istic press. Mr. Lewis does not venture to offer a word 
of criticism of the Commission itself, of which Bishop 
McConnell was chairman, nor does he even challenge a 
single statement presented in its report. The impeach- 
ment of the Interchurch, and the reason for what he calls 
its failure, is alleged to be the connection with the Com- 
mission, in a subordinate capacity, of a man displeasing to 
the editor and his supporters. It is fortunate that reprint 
was made of that copy of “Industry,” and circulated 
widely among the ministers of the different denominations. 
Nothing could provide an open-minded man with a more 
saisfactory proof of the competence and trustworthiness of 
present Christian leadership in its solicitude for social jus- 
tice than such attacks as the journal mentioned is pro- 
jecting. 

The second type of voice, which insists that the church 
ought not to concern itself with problems of industry, is 
illustrated by a recent comment of the New York Outlook 
upon the same Interchurch report. The character of the 
report was commended, the facts which it brought to light 
were thought to be important, and the conditions revealed, 
both as to the sins of capitalism and of labor, were regard- 
ed as demanding attention. But the Outlook doubted that 
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it is the business of the church to busy itself with such 
matters. Do they not lie outside the circle of its legitimate 
concern? It would be of value to ask then: What group 
or institution should be expected to pursue such inquiries 
if the church does not? It is this very protest behind 
which every unsocial business and interest has sought pro- 
tection since that time when the Gaderenes demanded that 
Jesus leave their borders and cease to interfere with a 
profitable industry. If the church would only behave, and 
desist from its investigation of evils and causes of unrest, 
how many doomed lines of business might have gone on to 
prosperous achievements ! 

It is for this reason that every minister should desire 
to acquit himself with faithfulness and courage on Labor 
Sunday. He cannot be an innocent bystander when a 
great controversy is going on. He must be no partisan. 
He must be no soft and acquiescent reteller of other men’s 
stories. It is his to speak with conviction and direction 
on the most vital question of the time. The church must 
have a voice, and a convincing voice, in such an hour. 


A Passing Dogma 


MONG Disciples of Christ the most sensitive ques- 
tion has been for many years whether their 
churches should receive credentials from other 

churches of evangelical faith and order when the bearer 
of such credentials was one who had not been immersed 
at his baptism. The fact is that the interpreters and lead- 
ers of the Disciples’ thinking have never until recent years 
faced the question and its implications with downright se- 
riousness. There has always existed a certain shifty 
dialectic by which the communional conscience evaded 
the flagrant inconsistency involved in strong talk for 
Christian unity, on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
refusal to practice Christian unity with any save those 
Christians who happen to have been baptized by immer- 
sion. 

In the past decade the issue involved in this inconsis- 
tency between what the Disciples called their “plea” and 
their practice has become acute. The older conviction as 
to the degree of importance attaching to immersion hardly 
exists any longer, except in groups whose thinking has not 
been touched by the spirit of modern Christianity. The 
type of preaching that exalted immersion as a divine com- 
mand on a par with faith and repentance is virtually un- 
heard nowadays. The Disciples mind is learning to dis- 
tinguish between immersion and baptism. It sees the ab- 
surdity of the earlier dogma which affirmed that the word 
“immerse” and its derivatives could be satisfactorily sub- 
stituted throughout the New Testament for the word 
“baptize” and its derivatives. It is learning to think of 
immersion as the form or mode of baptism, and it is able 
to conceive of the essential thing in baptism being ac- 
complished by some other form or mode. Yet it must be 
added that there is a strong and unanimous feeling among 
their leadership against the use of any mode in their own 
practice save the historic and symbolic act of immersion. 

This new point of view is being attained only with great 
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emotion. But this is not strange when one considers the 
enormous emphasis which Disciples ministers of a genera- 
tion and more ago placed upon the immersion dogma 
which had been forged out in the debates of Alexander 
Campbell. From an incidental application of a funda- 
mental principle the whole question of baptism became 
the most conspicuous and characteristic feature of the 
Disciples preaching. It even eclipsed the fundamental 
principle of Christian unity which gave to the Disciples 
movement originally a sense of peculiar breadth and catho- 
icity. Signs of change, of weakening or reversing the old 
with the bitterest 


met resistance. 


emphasis, have been 


among these signs of a new state of mind is the 
growing practice of receiving unimmersed Christians from 


Lniel 


other communions without insisting upon their rebaptism. 
his practice is becoming quite commonplace now, though 
pioneers of the idea ten and fifteen years ago endured 

the odium theologicum in its most drastic form 
widely the sentiment in favor of this “practice of 
Christian unity,” as it is called, has permeated the Disciples 
mmunion was recently disclosed by a clergyman who 
had been serving as a member of the executive board of 
the Disciples Foreign Missionary Society. About to re- 
move from the city where the headquarters of the society 
are located, he resigned from the board, but secretly took 
vith him copies of letters involved in a long correspond- 
executive board and the leaders of the 
This 
irrespondence, as was indicated in our issue of last week, 
ad t the 


ence between the 


ire Disciples foreign missionary force in China. 
do with question of opening the doors of 
isciples mission churches in China so as to receive Presby- 
Methodists and the rest without demanding re- 
aptism. It showed that the problem is acutely felt 
throughout that mission field and that virtually all of the 
missionaries see the unescapable moral necessity of prac- 
Christian unity with all Christ’s followers, if they 

ot to be put in a position of falsifying their preaching 

their practice. 

is correspondence was given to the Disciples public 
through one of the denominational papers notorious for its 
advocacy of the most ultra-sectarian and unfraternal polli- 
Phe facts have been well-known too long to stir up 
excitement among those who have come into any 
Indeed, the sit- 


more concrete than the corres- 


f vital touch with the mission field. 
in China is even 


wondence of the Rev The fact is 


that it is no mere question for academic debate, over 


Mr. Elmore discloses 


nor one in connection with which the mission forces 

are waiting for permission from the home base before 
they take action. The mission churches have already ex- 
ercised their congregational prerogatives and taken action 
Most if not all of the mission churches of Disciples in 
China have been for some time receiving unimmersed 
Thev feel that, under 
The membership reports 
to missionary headquarters in America have made 
distinction between the immersed and unimmersed 
And while for prudential reasons the China 
mission has issued a request that hereafter in the reports 


to the society in America only the number of the im- 


Christians into their membership. 


God, they can not do otherwise. 


sent 


n eimbers 
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mersed be given as the number of members, this request 
affects only the report sent home, and not at all the actual 
practice by the churches. Indeed, the dear unimmersed 
Chinese Christians affiliated with Disciples churches in 
China do not dream that there is any controversy among 
their American brethren as to whether they are Christians 
or not! 

All of this has significance as showing how widely and, 
withal, how quietly the more generous practice is being 
adopted. The intolerable position into which the Disciples 
movement was historically misled is rapidly losing its au- 
thority over so virile and dynamic a body of Christians. 
Revolting against a dogma which nobody today can be 
convinced of, their great communion is finding again the 
The ideal of Chris- 
tian unity, an ideal to be realized not by talking about it 


fountain of its original inspiration. 


but by actually setting out to practice it, is becoming now, 
as it was in the beginning, the passion and burden of 
their testimony. Emancipated from the sectarianism and 
and 
utterance, they may hope to be taken seriously as a con- 


legalism which has characterized their practice 


structive factor in the building of that new order of 
Christian faith wherein all such questions as these about 
baptism and membership will be settled by the spirit and 
mind of Christ and not by the letter of a law. For where 


the spirit is, there is liberty and unity. But where the 


letter is, there is bondage and dissension 


Christian Unity in the 
Hymn Book 


YMNS OF THE 
book fitly named 


UNITED CHURCH” is a 
There is one place where the 
united, 
and that is in the use of the great hymns which express 
the eternal truths of the religion of Jesus Christ. That 
for the 


66 


great body of Christians are already 


these truths are eternal is, indeed, the reason 


unity. Each generation has produced its quota of ephe- 
meral hymns—hymns emphasizing the religious fads and 
theories of the time, and destined to be quickly forgotten 
because they do not speak the elemental instincts of faith 
and worship. 

When we sing the hymns which have come to us from 
the Middle Ages we do not think of the obscure and often 
absurd doctrines of the time. Out of the cells of mon- 
asteries, out of medieval mysticism and superstition, there 
shines for us the clear light of a real faith in an unseen 
Helper and an unseen world. “Safe Home, Safe Home 
in Port,” “Jerusalem, the Golden,” “Mother Dear, Jeru- 
“O Sacred Head, Now Wounded,” “Jesus, the 


Very Thought of Thee”—these still express our worship 


salem,” 


because they speak what we all, in our best moments, be- 
lieve to be true. 

When we sing Luther's Battle Hymn we do not think of 
his theological quarrels or of his undoubtedly mistaken 
That great hymn, in which 
Carlyle heard the thunder of an Alpine avalanche and the 
first murmur of earthquakes, and which Heine called the 


views of transubstantiation 
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Marseillaise of the Reformation, is to us the expression 
of an unshakable faith moving to certain victory. When 
we sing “Rock of Ages” we do not think of the bitter 
controversy over a theory of the atonement, in the midst 
of which it was written. We think of it as an instinctive 
expression of human weakness hiding itself in divine 
sufficiency. When we sing “Love Divine All Love Ex- 
and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” we do not ally 
ourselves mentally with the eccentricities of early Metho- 


celling,” 


dism, but we feel a touch of the holy fervor which glowed 
through its teaching and practices and which still has 
warming and reviving power. When we sing, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” we do not think of praying for guidance 
in the matter of ecclesiastical authority. In his words we 
pray what was Newman’s real prayer—seeking the real, 
When 
we do not think of the 
Roman Catholic faith, nor do we believe that this was the 
He, like the 


other great seers of the church, was larger than his the- 


eternal truta which he was unconsciously seeking. 
we sing “Faith of Our Fathers,” 


faith which Faber’s inmost soul glorified. 


ology, and his hymn belongs to all who hold the great vital 
faith for which the martyrs died. 

A number of years ago a native teacher from Bulgaria, 
lecturing in this country, told an incident which illustrates 
this unity in song worship. He said that, when crossing 
the Atlantic, he was very lonely, having no one with whom 
he could speak in his own language. One evening he was 
attracted to a group of persons who were gathered on 
the deck and were singing. He made out that they were 
missionaries returning from India, and though he could 
not understand their adopted tongue the tune told him 
that they were singing a hymn which had been a favorite 
in the mission from which he had come. He drew near 
and began to sing in his own language, “I Need Thee Every 
Hour.” Other travelers came from all parts of the ship 
and added their voices until twenty-four languages and 
dialects were joined in the hymn which expresses the 
need of all races for the divine Friend. 

Today Christian worshippers are singing in separated 
groups the hymns which are a common inheritance of them 
all. Here is, indeed, a beginning of Christian unity. 

J. B. P. 


Asking and Receiving 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


climbed in beside him upon the front seat he remarked: 


| inte a friend and he hath an Automobile; and as I 
The Automobile hath become a necessity. 


And I answered him and said, Yea, verily: it is neces- 
sary for me that my friends shall own them. 

And we had a fine ride. For I have an half ownership 
in the Cars of all my friends. And they are mighty good 
to me. 

And we rode afar. And behold there stood upon the 
Curb a lad who looked as if he would go somewhere. And 
my friend slowed down, for he said, 


Sehold, that lad desireth to go in our direction, and we 
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will take him in on the back seat and help him on his 
journey. 

And as we drew nigh and slowed down the lad yelled, 
Gimme a ride. 

And he prepared to climb in. 

But my friend stepped on the gas and the car shot for- 
ward, and left the lad upon the curb. 

And my friend said, 

It maketh me allfired mad the manners of this rising 
generation. That lad was well dressed, and the folk in 
this part of town are good families; and he should know 
how to address a gentleman and how to ask a Favour. But 
he knoweth nothing save to make an Impudent Demand. 
Yea, it is so with most of them. Politeness to older folk 
is unknown to them. The kids of this generation are the 
limit. 

Now I considered this matter and I resolved that | 
would say to the young folk of this generation that Polite- 
ness costeth very little and often helpeth one on his jour- 
ney, while Impudence getteth a man nowhere. And I re- 
solved that I would suggest to them that they learn to say, 
If thou dost please, and also, I thank thee. 

Then I considered those who ask of God and receive 
not because they ask amiss. And I wondered if God doth 
not speed up the Universe and leave some men standing 
on the curb because they have not yet learned to be Polite 
unto God. 


The Kingdom 


HEN little children have their rights— 
The right to play and dream,— 
When none shall dare to warp their backs 
With labor, then shall gleam, 
For darkened earth, the golden dawn 
The prophets yearned to look upon. 


When toiling shall inspire to song, 
When hearts no more are dumb 
Beneath a hard taskmaster’s hand, 
Then shall the Kingdom come ; 
Then shall the curse be gone from toil, 
And none shall die of grinding moil. 


When truth and justice shall be found 
In every city mart, 
When ugliness shall yield at last 
To beauty’s subtle art, 
When every town abloom shall be, 
Then man from mammon shall be free. 


When love no longer shall be slain 
For lust of power and gold, 

When sympathy shall rule all hearts, 
Then shall the dream unfold 

Which lured the Man of Nazareth 

To Golgotha and saintly death; 

Then Eden shall return again 

And Love shall be supreme with men. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 





Jeffersonian Religious Liberty 
After a Century 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


American history was a church member. Being a 

democrat of course each believed profoundly in or- 
ganized society. Each revealed a profoundly religious 
nature. But neither could discover in our sectarian relig- 
ious order a proper expression of the religious spirit and 
the democratic purpose. 

Their degree and purity of democratic temper gives 
them a unique place in the line of Presidents and in the 
generations of American citizens. Their religious attitude 
is not unique among Americans, but it is almost unique 
among Presidents. One other was not a church member 
though he considered himself identified with one of the 
denominations. Of these two foremost democrats, Lincoln 
was more or less definitely claimed as “adherent,” though 
he persistently refused to join any sect. Recently books 
are being published laboriously proving what was already 
entirely evident, namely, that his was a religious nature 
and that he was a Christian. One of the churches in 
Washington treasures and exhibits as a show-place an old 
bench transferred to a more recently furnished edifice, 
which is designated Lincoln’s pew, and which he doubtless 
occupied on occasions. Few Americans, or few great spir- 
its in any age, have showed so deep and sincere a religious 
nature. 


NY ‘ameri of the two outstanding democrats in 


LINCOLN’S ATTITUDE 


This sets out in bolder relief Lincoln’s attitude toward 
the conventional American sectarian religious institution. 
He was never bitter, either religiously or politically, yet 
he held his convictions firmly, knew what he believed and 
why he believed it. He did not believe that a sectarian 
religious system properly expresses true Americanism and 
the democratic purpose. 

The case of Jefferson is different. 
nature. 


His was a different 
He was as profoundly and sincerely religious. 
Few public men have thought more clearly upon religious 
questions. Few have declared their beliefs more inci- 
sively. Jefferson was unequivocally opposed to the sec- 
tarian order of his own time, and would certainly have felt 
a deepening of the disappointment he showed before his 
death, if he had lived until now to see how the “religious 
liberty” he strove so strenuously to inaugurate has been 
employed. 

Jefferson indited his own epitaph. It calls upon pos- 
terity to remember him for three achievements. He was 
author of the Declaration of American Independence, 
father of the University of Virginia, and he composed 
Virginia’s statute of religious liberty. As father of the 
pioneer “State” University he is also recognized as in 
some sense the founder of the American public school sys- 
tem. In Jefferson’s thought, and in that of the majority 
of contemporaries and later educators who collaborated 


in the development of our system of popular education, its 
shining mark is its release from hierarchic or ecclesiastical 
control. Thus our public school system is a tribute to the 
Jeffersonian zeal for religious liberty. The contest it has 
been compelled to wage against ecclesiastical interference 
and belittlement has left to this day deep scars which it 
should be the zeal of all good democrats and sincere relig- 
ionists to efface. Which is a story of itself, and one which 
should not fail of a clear and insistent telling. 


NO FOE OF RELIGION 


As the author of Virginia’s statute of religious liberty 
Jefferson championed a contest which lasted for years. 
During the early portion of this period he labored against 
apparently hopeless odds. Throughout he was the uncom- 
promising champion of democracy, not the foe of religion. 
Ecclesiastics of his day identified him as their foe, and 
sought to arouse all who believed in religion in opposi- 
tion to him. Probably no man in American public life 
has been so bitterly attacked on religious grounds, and 
never one more unjustly. He was called an atheist and an 
infidel, and was loaded with every other epithet which a 
fertile ecclesiastical mind could devise to incite against 
him the religious prejudices of the time. His personal 
character was assailed to prove him irreligious, and his 
reputation suffers to this day a cruel wrong from the intol- 
erance and iniquity of these false charges. 

John Fiske says that timorous maiden ladies of ad- 
vanced years in New England hastened to conceal their 
Bibles in safe storage when the news reached them that 
Jefferson had been elected to the presidency. Their preju- 
dices had been so wrought upon by the ecclesiastical foes 
of this great democrat that they not only accorded him 
the power to carry out the fell purpose falsely attributed 
to him, but the graver evil is that they had become capa- 
ble in the first place of believing that one of the most sym- 
pathetic and discriminating commentators upon the life 
and teachings of Jesus could entertain a malicious pur- 
pose to rob them of the charter of their religion. 


“ETERNAL HOSTILITY AGAINST TYRANNY” 


Jefferson, on his part, went sedately on his way, show- 
ing public resentment only slightly if at all, and manifestly 
proud that the people trusted him with public office in spite 


of all his traducers. Only in his private correspondence 
does he reveal an appreciation of what was going on. In 
one letter to a friend he remarks: “As every sect believes 
its own form the true one, every one hopes for its own, 
but especially the Episcopalians and the Congregationalists. 
The returning good sense of our country threatens abor- 
tion to their hopes and they believe that any portion of 
power confided to me will be exerted in coposition to their 
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schemes. And they believe rightly ; for I have sworn upon 
the altar of God eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. But this is all they have to 
fear from me; and enough, too, in their opinion, and this 
is the cause of their printing lying pamphlets against me.” 

The two denominations he here singles out are chosen 
from no partisan favor or disfavor. The one he had en- 
countered dominant in his own Virginia and the other in 
New England, the home of his political opponents. A few 
paragraphs below we shall find him paying his respects to 
still another influential denomination, and his whole tem- 
per shows that he held any and all sects in impartial dis- 
esteem. His cordial commendation of Channing was in- 
spired by the latter’s office as an emancipator of the human 
mind, and not as the founder of or sponsor for a sect of 
religionists. The followers of Channing had not before 
Jefferson’s death thrust their patron saint into the latter 
role. 


, 


The “lying pamphlets” to which Jefferson refers were 
certainly bitter and malicious enough to justify his mild 
characterization. Copies of some of them are still extant. 
They assume to set forth reasons why all devout religion- 
ists should oppose and denounce the infamous infidel who 
presumed to aspire to the Presidency. The Campaign Liar 
has come to full flower only in later political contests, but 
Parton believes that he was already showing large promise 
at that date. And foremost of this guild were those who 
concocted misrepresentations of Jefferson on religious 
grounds. Parton remarks: “The Campaign Liar mounted 
In the guise of the Reverend Cotton Mather 
Smith of Connecticut, he stated that Mr. Jefferson” had 


been guilty of various sorts of gross immorality. “Relig- 


the pulpit 


ion, for the first and last time, was an important element 
in the political strife of 1800." The only campaign since 
Parton wrote that sentence when the forcing of the relig- 
ious issue ‘was seriously attempted, if the A. P. A. furor be 
excepted, was perhaps the first campaign of Mr. Taft, 
when he was elected, and the religious attack was dec}- 
sively rebuked, as was even more decisively and under 
more difheult conditions rebuked in 1800. 


JEFFERSON’S PANACEA 


In religion as everywhere Jefferson’s panacea was laissez 
taire. And in religion as in politics his hopes have been 
poorly justihed. Even his most ardent followers must 
repudiate in fact, when they do not in profession, the all 
sufficiency of this let-alone policy. The coming historian is 
just now being regaled with the spectacle of the political 
party claiming Jefferson as founder and patron saint, 
making its supreme political issue the maintenance of a 
strong League of Nations, against the laissez faire of the 
party whose founders fought for and “saved” the Union 
of American States. Politics plays old tricks, and partisan 
advantage often counts for more than historic tradition 
or personal conviction. 

Whatever be the merits of the present political contro- 
versy, the student of the past century of American relig- 
ious history finds little comfort for the disciples of laissez 
faire. Jefferson’s practical program has not realized the 
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religious liberty which he so highly prized. Jefferson him. 
self lived personally to feel the disappointment which mul. 
titudes since have experienced in even greater degree. 
While pressing his contest for disestablishment and the 
complete separation of church and state in his own Vir. 
ginia, Jefferson looked across the boundary and acclaimed 
the advantages which he thought were revealed in more 
favored commonwealths. He argues: “Our sister states 
of Pennsylvania and New York have long subsisted with. 
out any establishment at all. The experiment was new 
and doubtful when they made it. It has answered beyond 
conception. They flourish infinitely. Religion is well sup- 
ported; of various kinds, indeed, but all good enough; 
all sufficient to preserve peace and order; or-if a sect 
arises whose tenets would subvert morals, good sense has 
fair play, and reason laughs it out of doors, without suf- 
fering the state to be troubled with it. Their harmony is 
unparalleled, and can be ascribed to nothing but their un- 
bounded tolerance.” 


A LATER VIEW 


This was in 1782. By 1822 Jefferson was considerably 
older, had indeed lived his life, had witnessed the partial 
development of his lauded system. Again he takes a 
glimpse across the line into his neighboring state and thus 
writes to a friend: “I had no idea that in Pennsylvania, 
the cradle of toleration and freedom of religion, it could 
This must be 
owing to the growth of Presbyterians. The blasphemy and 
absurdity of the five points of Calvin, and the impossibility 


have arisen to the height you describe. 


of defending them, render their advocates impatient of 
reasoning, irritable and prone to denunciation. , 
Systematical in grasping at an ascendancy over all sects, 
Presbyterians aim, like the Jesuits, at engrossing the edu- 
cation of the country, are hostile to every institution which 
they do not direct, and jealous at seeing others attend at 
all to that object.” 

Two years earlier he took occasion thus to pay his re- 
<pects to those whom his own policy had established in 
power: “The Presbyterian clergy are the most intolerant 
of all sects, the most tyrannical and ambitious.” 

Even those of us who preserve more respect for Pres- 
byterian ideals and Presbyterian liberality, cannot withhold 
sympathy for this disappointed old man when he found his 
idol of laissez faire thus recklesslv hurled by an arbitrary 
sectarianism from the pedestal upon which he had in his 
earlier theory enthroned it. And many who have not ac- 
cepted Jefferson’s verdict upon the Presbyterian clergy 
have still not been able satisfactorily to explain the phe- 
nomenon of Pennsylvania, a state where the most influen- 
tial religious body of a region intensely and highly organ- 
ized religiously has for generations been the Presbyterian, 
while that same state today enjoys the reputation of being 
the most “Bourbon” of all the American commonwealths, 
and among the most backward in certain important items 
of social legislation. 

Jefferson himself lived to see his policy of let-alone, of 
negative toleration, of religious individualism, of unneigh- 
borly aloofness break down when applied as a social prin- 
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ciple in a highly organized society. He saw it breed a new 
type of intolerance ; he saw it lodge in irresponsible clergy 
and hierarchies a power which blinds the best to their 
fullest social obligations and which affords the worst unde- 
fined opportunity to exploit the religious interests of soci- 
ety. What he saw in the third decade of the nineteenth 
century is—well, what prospect may the least discerning 
of us discover in the religious confusion of the third 
decade of the twentieth century? 
NEW TYPE OF INTOLERANCE 

This article aims to be nothing more than an historical 
note. Our past century of “religious liberty” has brought 
us to our present state. It is clear, at any rate, that relig- 
ious questions today are not incidental or superficial. The 
American people have before them some of the most vital 
questions of religious and social structure. Is laissez faire 
a sufficient social program anywhere or in any department 
of life? Is it enough and proper that our American com- 
munities should yield themselves indifferently to the irre- 
sponsible exploitation of any and all kinds of religious 
sects and religious propagandists? Arbitrary and violent 
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measures of suppression are, to be sure, unreasonable, un- 
democratic and altogether abominable, but are there not 
positive, constructive measures which communities as com- 
munities should undertake by way of safeguarding and 
cultivating the religious interests of society? Can the 
deep spiritual vitalities be incontinently “let alone” with 
the expectation that they will not be débased and abused 
and exploited and prostituted to partisan and selfish ends, 
and the whole purpose of human life subverted? We 
have abundant evidence that laissez faire works the undo- 
ing of society in other departments. Is it not manifest by 
this slow time that the policy must be repudiated in religion 
as well, and the community take democracy seriously here 
as in every other reach of the social firmament? 

Sectarianism is not religious liberty, nor are its claims 
under the American system well established. It is rather 
the arbitrary domination of irresponsible groups; it is the 
We shall find a 
Eyes that wish to see, and the will that will 
follow undaunted by prejudice, need not be long about the 
business. 


very subversion of religious freedom. 
better way. 


Mandatories 


By Ernest Bourner Allen 


The idea was there before but now we feel it more. 

It means compulsion, duty, obligation, and involves 
choice. Seward had it in mind when on the 11th of 
March, 1850, he said: “There is a higher law.” The 
United States felt it when she went into Cuba and the 
Philippines. It lies in the challenge of Tennyson when 
he says of his land: “And so there grew great tracts of 
wilderness wherein the beast was more and more, but man 
as less and less, till Arthur came.” It is always so in 
the soul till God comes and lays his mandatory upon us. 


i: word “mandatory” has emerged since the War. 


Our “brothers” to their graves have gone; 

Their strife is past, their victory won. 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place. 

A moral conflict with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be; in God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And strong in Him, whose strength is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given— 

The light and truth and love of Heaven. 
Che noblest souls have lived in the sense of the greatest 
Wherever you find heroic or unselfish ser- 
ice there also is a man or woman behind it. They lie not 
in laws so much as in conscience. Their force is not in 
ustoms or in the dictates of majorities but in the acts of 
a free man’s will. Jesus lived with the sense of his 
Father’s will which he was sent to fulfill. He lived with 
a sense of the shortness of time. The night was coming 


compulsions. 


on when no man could work! He lived with a deep sense 
of the needs of men. There were other sheep whom he 
must bring. Upon him was always the obligation to help 
others. These were his spiritual mandatories. 

When a soul faces the imperatives of God it may be the 
birth hour of a great service. The things which God 
asks us to do are possible because he commands them to 
be done. 


So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


We live in an age when the individual Christian faces 
his mandatory for service. It may call him from victory 
to a new place of danger but like Paul of old he will 
say: “I am ready.”” It may call him to forgive his neigh- 
bor upon whom he has passed a headline judgment, but 
he will do so. It may “constrain him” in the midst of 
sorrow and so he will not let go of himself. He will feel 
it when he hears our Lord say: “Freely ye have received, 
Mr. Frick left more than $100,000,000 and 
the papers tell us, “It was distributed according to his 
will.” 


necessity. 


freely give.” 


But his will was only the expression of an absolute 
He had no other 
There was more of real freedom and choice when 


He had to leave his money. 
option. 
Mr. Rockefeller gave away $100,000,000 one Christmas 
time. 

One of the three great questions before this nation and 
the world today is whether we shall accept the mandatory 


for service to other nations. Political expediency may 
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make a football of the problem. Parties and candidates 
may seek to safeguard their position by cries of 
“America first.” They may talk so long, so ingenuously 
and so murkily about some sort of a League of Nations 
that the work which all the nations ought to be doing to- 
gether shall be left undone. It is a time for christian 
people to rise in their power and affirm the national 
obligation for such service as it is competent to render 
overseas today. Surely America has come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this! Nations that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities and burdens of nations that are 
weak and not to please themselves. If any nation lives 
to itself alone, it shall surely die. Every motive appeals 
today to the followers of Jesus Christ to serve the peoples 
of the earth with sacrificial promptness and constancy. We 
are never quite able to understand the shallow cynicism 
of the man who says: “I do not believe in foreign mis- 
sions,” while in the next breath he affirms: “I believe in 
a religion of service.” If religion does not develop her 
schools, her hospitals, her agricultural centers and her 
churches overseas, it would be most positive evidence of 
its failure in the most essential test. The Christian church 
declares with Paul: “Who is weak and I am not weak? 
Who is led astray and I am not aflame with indignation?” 

Kings and Queens have made their Declarations of 
Indulgences, when forced to do so by the might of the 
people, ever since James II yielded to the Non-Con- 
formists. 

Men have made their Declarations of Independence 
which have changed the current of history and remade the 
forms of human government. 

The time is ripe for a great and solemn Declaration of 
Responsibility! No man or nation can live for self alone. 
Self determination in man or state is one thing. Loyalty 
to God and accepted responsibility and service for one’s 
fellow. is another. 


When in the Course of Human Events, the hour ar- 
rives for one nation to accept among the powers of 
the earth the service which the laws of brotherhood 
and of humanity’s great Father demand of her, a 
Christian regard for mankind requires that that na- 
tion undertake its task with generous helpfulness, with 
unselfish devotion, with Christlike sacrifice! 

We hold these Truths to be Self Evidert: that 
all men are created free and interdependent; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable responsibilities; that among these are the 
securing of abundant Life, Liberty and Happiness for 
all men, brown or yellow, black or white, red or 
other; that to secure these blessings governments are 
organized and Christian institutions established for 
purposes of instruction, encouragement and helpful- 
ness. 


Prudence indeed will Dictate that these institutions 


be generously maintained and widely extended nor 
allowed to deteriorate for light and transient causes. 


Such is the Declaration of Responsibility I would have 
my America make! Responsibility for the world is the 


keynote of modern political endeavor for universal peace 
Thoughtful men and women everywhere realize that 
are “their brother’s keeper.” In the parable of the Goog 
Samaritan Christ laid down the law of Christian re. 
ponsibility. ‘Which of these thinkest thou was neighbor 
unto him that fell among thieves? He that showeg 
mercy—Go and do thou likewise.” 

Herein is the philosophy of greatly enlarged missionary 
endeavor by the church, of world service by the nation, of 
ampler sacrifice by every Christian! 


VERSE 
They Softly Walk 


HEY are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand, 
Out from the strong embrace; 
They are but come so close 
We need not grope with hands, 
Nor look to see, nor try 
To catch the sound of feet, 
They have put off their shoes 
To softly walk by day 
Within our thought, to tread 
At night our dream-led paths 
Of sleep. 


They are not lost who find 

The sunset gate, the goal 

Of all the weary years. 

Not lost are they who reach 

The summit of their climb, 

The peak above the clouds 
And storms. They are not lost 
Who find the light of sun 

And stars and God. 


They are not dead who live 
In hearts they leave behind. 
In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 
And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 
Each day more beautiful, 
As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves 
Their immortality. 

Huc#H Rosert Ore. 


Faith 


H the faith of a child’s first trust, 
And the faith of a woman, or man, 
Are beautiful, lovely, and just, 
And jewel the Infinite plan. 


But the faith of our God in His own, 
Be we simple, or weak, or strong, 
Is a faith unfathomed, but known— 
The glory of sermon and song. 
C. R. Prery. 





Wanted—A Congregation 
Third Phase—The Sermon Sample 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


ATE one afternoon, when the Blues were sitting out 

_on their front porch talking things over, a woman 

sauntered up the steps peeling an apple. She smiled 
pleasantly, but said nothing; not even “how-de-do”—just 
smiled and peeled. Neither did the Blues disturb the 
silence, so fascinated were they by the performance of the 
woman who was skinning the rind off that apple with a 
curiously shaped knife that turned work into play. After 
4 moment, Mrs. Blue exclaimed: “Oh—do tell me where 
I can get a knife like that!” “You may have this one,” 
She 
took the money, left the knife, and, enroute to the gate, 
picked up two bags which she had parked behind a rose- 
bush—a large bag and a small one. Said Mr. Blue, as 
the gate clicked behind her, “The small bag is full of 
knives, and the large bag is full of apples—and the woman 
is full of wisdom.” 


replied the woman, quietly—“for thirty-five cents.” 


Now it happens that this man, who is no other than 
our good friend, Rev. D. Preston Blue, of the consuming 
ambition to preach to a large congregation, has been giving 
himself recently to a serious study of psychology—espe- 
cially in its relation to the processes by which a demand 
may be created in the public mind for a thing of high 
For several minutes he was thoughtful, after the 
agent had left, and then he said, half to himself, “That 
woman has a good head. 


value 


She didn’t come up here with a 
whole bagful of knives, to make a long speech about their 
meritorious attributes. She didn’t muddle us with a lot 
of knives and arguments; she simply exhibited one knife— 
in operation.” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Blue, who guessed what was in 
her husband’s mind, “and she didn’t tell us what a good, 
kind man he was who owned the factory, or what kind of 
wood the handle is made of, or that she, herself, is selling 
them to support eleven starving children.” 

“Exactly!” approved D. Preston, nodding his head, 
vigorously, “she knew the value of her merchandise, and 
just let it sell itself by a demonstration.” 


SAMPLES OF SERMONS 


Our friend Blue is becoming more and more convinced, 
every day, that the way to call the public’s attention to 
the alluring attractiveness of the gospel is to come before 
the people, occasionally, with an interesting sample of it. 
He has been practicing on the composition of sermon-ab- 
stracts for the Monday papers. They are so readable 
that people are coming to look for them, now, with eager- 
ness. Already there is an appreciable increase in his con- 
gregation, due to the publicity his pulpit is receiving from 
this quarter. His little homilies, in the papers, deal with 
some one fact of common interest, introduced with a sim- 
ple illustration chosen from people’s everyday experience. 

Moreover, he has decided that if this is a good method 
to pursue, in print, it is no less correct in the pulpit. He 


discovers, with some chagrin, that he has been consistently 
“over-shooting.” His sermons have been made up of 
abstractions—true and edifying, but bromidic. Noting, 
now, the way the eyes of his auditors light up when he 
leads a sermon with some practical illustration, Blue has 
begun to cultivate a “homiletic mood.” No event, how- 
ever trivial, ever gets by him, these days, without giving 
a good account of itself as a possible illustration of some 
spiritual verity. The woman with the apple puts him on 
the track of a brilliant idea about concentrating people’s 
attention on a single concept, and making that one concept 
so attractive that it needs no argument. Indeed, Blue is 
going about, now, with his eyes and ears open. He snaps 
the electric switch, beside his study-door, and gets no 
light. What is the matter? Is the trouble in the lamp, or 
up in the attic inside the fuse-box, or down on Tenth 
Street at the power-house? Clearly, it is not at the power- 
And 
while he hunts for the cause of the annoyance, he is evolv- 
ing a perfectly corking illustration which he means to 
use as the lead to a sermon on “The Darkened Room.” 
Nothing in the Bible to fit it? 


the Parable of the Virgins? 


house, for the neighbor’s lamps are brightly burning. 


What is the matter with 


Of course, he does not rush to his pulpit with this 
matter until he has had time to think it all through, care- 
fully. He goes down to the power-house, and talks to the 
manager, explaining exactly why he wants to know all 
the causes of defective lamps, interrupted power, broken 
wires and burned-out 


fuses. Incidentally, while learning 


something useful, he makes a new friendship. 


AUTOMOBILING AND RELIGION 


Since pretty nearly everybody in Centerville is inter- 
ested in automobiles, Blue, after a long trip in his little 
car, during his vacation, decides that he can do no better 
than preach a sermon on “The Courtesies of the Road,” 
which he announces as of special interest to every man 


who drives a car. He has been in the ditch, and has been 


dragged out at the end of a stranger's rope. 
find an illustration in that, worthy to be mentioned in con- 
nection with the story of the Good Samaritan, he is a 
preacher who has no right to run a car! 


If he can’t 


“Let your light 
so shine that men may see your good works,” muses Blue, 
as he waits, blinded by some discourteous fellow’s glare, 
fearful to go on lest he slip off the road. Indeed, as he 
figures on the possibilities of this theme, his little car be- 
comes alive with illustrations—flat tires, flooded carbu- 
retor, defective ignition, over-charged battery, burned-out 
brakes! Blue begins to understand why all Palestine had 
followed him about who had made homiletic capital of 
everything he saw along the road—men building houses, 
children at play, farmers plowing, women baking, fisher- 
men casting nets, fruit-growers mulching a fig-tree, camels 
being unloaded to pass a narrow gate, merchants driving 
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bargains, threshers wielding flails, masons laying brick. 
Surely, if it did not undignify the Great Preacher to light 
up his sermons with illustrations about brooms, crumbs, 
chaff, pennies, dogs, birds, grass, yeast, mustard-seed and 
manure, he, Blue, could at least afford to keep his eyes 
open for the significance of the little, homely facts in com- 
mon experience. 

If this mention of Blue’s new interest in sermonic ma- 
terials seems to be slightly off the subject of his great de- 
sire to recruit a large congregation, one may justify the 
digression on the ground that no amount of advertising is 
going to help Mr. Blue’s pulpit unless the preacher is pre- 
pared to interest his audience when he gets it. He recalls, 
with humiliation, the ingenuously brutal remark of his 
own small daughter, who, when asked why she didn’t want 
to go to church, replied: “Oh, church is nothing but a lot 
of old men sleeping, and nice old ladies waving fans!” 
That had been a pretty hard jolt—doubly shocking because 
of its strict adherence to the truth! 


LAUNCHING THE SERMON 


Blue has resolved to begin no more sermons with the 
remark, “According to Usher,’—so-and-so is this-that-or- 
some-other-thing. He has promised himself that he will 
never start another sermon with, “Scientists tell us that”— 
whatever-it-is-that-they-tell-us. He has vowed himself a 
solemn pledge that he will never dig around, again, in a 


volume of canned stories for some tale wherewith to 


anzsthetize the saints. Never again will he spin a marine 
yarn about a shipwreck unless he is able to give the actual 
data. He is done with all disasters at sea that begin, “The 
story is told of a vessel, foundered on the reef.” No more 
will he attempt to point out a moral by telling a story of “a 
young man who broke his mother’s heart by his dissipa- 
tion.” No, sir; if he is going to deal with such a situation, 
he must make it glow with life and color, as did the Parable 
of the Prodigal—until, when he is well into it, his con 
gregation knows that young fellow so well that they could 
almost draw a picture of him, sitting among the hogs, 
ragged and ruined. 

Blue’s new trouble is to decide which is the very 
best of ten illustrations of a single point, instead of moon 
ing over his dusty old books searching for some incident 
that may or may not have occurred back in 1842. Indeed, 
he is becoming so embarrassed with homiletic riches, that 
he can’t pack everything into one sermon that properly 
belongs there. This leads him into the business of preach 
ing most of his sermons in “series.” It may take him three 
or four weeks to get through with one idea. For example, 
take the matter of shipwrecks. What causes shipwrecks? 
He had thought of preaching about it. He can do a 
sketchy job of outlining these causes in a single sermon, 
but he knows that there is material here for several ser- 
mons. He resolves to preach a series of sermons on “Ship- 
wrecks,” 

“SHIPWRECKS 


He had decided that he was going to make a strong bid 
for a crowd on Sunday morning, October third. This was 
to be the official opening of his campaign for a large con- 


gregation. Possibly this will be a good time to begin his 
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contemplated series on “Shipwrecks.” He commences tp 
lay out his plans. This process takes many, many hour; 
of hard labor. It requires as much thought as an architer 
puts into the blueprints for a new house. When he ha; 
mulled it all over, his private memorandum reads some. 
what as follows: 


October third—“The Titanic’—unsinkable boat—ng 
provided with life-boats—life-boats unnecessary be. 
cause ship unsinkable—provided with palm-gardens 
gymnasium, swimming-pool, elevators, etc. Sinks on 

Not prepared for an emergency. 

The Titanic kind of a lfe—modernly popular—pleas. 

ure-seeking, but unequipped with moral safeguards, 

faith, trust. 


her first voyage. 


“The Eastland’—Excursion boat—go 
wrecked at the wharf—never able to star 
Like indulged youth that 
at life—wrecked before it 


October tenth 
ballast 
with her human cargo. 

chance 

reaches the open water. 


never has its 


October seventeenth—“The Ibernia”—destroyed by 
fire—coal ignites in the bunkers—proper that the coal 
Appetites, 
passions, ambitions, of high value if made to function 
under required conditions—a menace if “burned in 


the bunkers.” 


should be burned—but not in the bunkers. 


Now, the problem of advertising this series of sermons 
in the papers is so simple that it needs no comment. Mr. 
Blue can buy enough space, on Saturday, in “The Morning 
Star,” to give the public an advance notion of his themes, 
exactly after the manner of the “butcher boy” in the train 
who presents each passenger with a few salted peanuts, 
and comes around later to sell a bagful. Blue must not 
Any active im 
agination can work this all out for Mr. Blue, should the 
latter be in doubt. 


give his cause away by telling too much. 


LEADING THE WAY 


We have eeen the minister’s process of enlisting his 
congregation's interest in his new aspiration to develop an 
inspiring crowd. He has sworn them in to the task of 
doing their utmost to get their friends out to church on the 
Sut, as he recalls their 
pitifully ineffective efforts to perform such service in the 


particular date he has announced. 


past, he decides that they should be shown the way. He 
resolves to suggest a process to them. 

He goes to his printer with a card in mind—a card 
their hands for distribution. 
Wait a minute! One knows exactly what you are going to 


6x 34%—to be placed in 
say—that Blue is wasting his money—that the people will 
make no use of these cards, at all. Just hold up a minute, 
please! Blue has some ideas that may be new. 

The reason that most of the “envelope stuff” that the 
minister usually issues for advertising purposes is a mere 
waste of time, money and effort, may be accounted for on 
the ground that the printing is cheap—looks cheap—and 
One cannot afford to be economical 
Oh, what stupid cards many preachers 
circulate among their people—cards composed with 10 
care, whatsoever—mostly in the nature of a sad note be 


the text dull and trite. 
in this business. 
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sinning, “Dearly Beloved,” and closing with “Faithfully 
alan ”" No—that is a waste of good money. All the 
people who will read a card beginning “Dearly Beloved” 
will get to church without any assistance. 

Blue is going to preach on “Shipwrecks.” Isn’t it the 
most simple thing, in the world, for him to inquire of the 
“cut” of a ship? Well—the printer 
doesn't happen to have one; but he does own a big catalog 

fa type foundry: perhaps, if Mr. Blue will look through 
that book, he may happen upon the very thing he has in 


orinter if he owns a 


mind 
[his book is a great revelation to the Rev. D. Preston 
He had never known there was such a thing. Here 
he has access to all manner of little cuts—ships, dynamos, 
iredges, fire-apparatus, trees—of all kinds and sizes— 
lowers, birds, patriotic eagles, doves of peace, blue-birds 
Why—just to sit and study that book, 
for an hour, is good for enough material to stock a dozen 
slue tells the printer to order him enough of the 
tiny cuts to make a border (36 pt.) all around the card, 
and two cuts of ships (inch) for marginal decoration. 
He leaves copy for the card, as follows: 


for happiness.” 


sermons. 


SHIPWRECKS 
OcToBER SUNDAY MORNING 

At the Broad Street Church 
By Rev. D. Preston Blue 


4 


\ SERIES OF SERMONS 


October third—-““THe Titanic” 
October tenth—‘“THE EASTLAND” 
October seventeenth—“‘THE IBERNIA” 


cordial invitation is extended to you by 


[here are one hundred active families in Broad Street 
rch. That is—if one is not too punctilious about fine 
shadings of such words as “active.” Blue has decided 
that he will make up enough of these cards to supply every 
amily with five, except about twenty homes which may 
¢ trusted to make good use of so many as ten each. He 
proposes to mail one hundred cards, himself, to “pros- 
pectives” and out-of-town friends who are on his mailing- 
former members of the church removed to other 
places, occasional benefactors to the work of Broad Street 
nurch. All told, Blue needs 700 cards. He orders them 
rinted in two colors—an orange border, with blue for the 


mposition and marginal cuts. The job costs him $8.00 


it 


s and all. Cuts never cost very much, if ordered out 


tr 


he regular stock. 


HELPING THE MINISTER 


‘ow, the psychology back of this card business is some- 
When the Browns get a package of ten 

attractively made, and stamped, all ready for mail- 
g, together with a little note from the minister asking 
them to sign these cards and address them to their non- 
hurch-going friends, they find themselves provided with 


t as follows: 


the tools for accomplishing something definite for the 
furch. Almost any man dislikes to see a good postage- 
‘stamp wasted. Anyhow, he thinks he can do this much 
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for Mr. Blue. So, the Browns make up a list, at the din- 
ner table, of all the people who are to receive these’ cards. 
While discussing the names of such persons, it is quite 
natural that their own interest in the preacher’s proposi- 
tion will be deepened. Surely, after inviting the Smiths, 
Joneses, Whites, Greens, and all the rest of them, to come 
to church on this significant occasion of the beginning of 
the minister's 
attend. All things considered, Blue has hit upon an idea 
not half bad. 


“series,” they, themselves, will be sure to 


OVER-EXPLAINING 


The cost of the adventure was a mere nothing, when 


it is compared to the actual working capacity of the 
scheme. Counting the mimeographed note of Mr. Blue to 
his members, asking them to make use of the enclosed 
cards, the postage, the cards, and the clerical work, he has 
tied up about $21.50. 


on October third, in the increased cash collection, Blue 


If that amount does not come in, 


can feel that somewhere along the line he foozled his own 
scheme. Need it be said that his note, accompanying the 
cards, should do no Dearly Beloveding, or begging ; neither 
should it be a long-winded explanation how to use these 
cards. He may assume that his people possess a rudi- 
mentary intelligence, at least. His note might run as 
follows: 


My friends: 

You will know exactly what to do with these 
like the Let 
me suggest that you do it now—while you are 


cards. I hape you will idea. 


thinking about the matter. I know you will be 
glad of this opportunity to do some practical 
boosting for Broad Street church, in addition to 
the good word you always have for her. 


Cordially, 
Some preachers would write a letter after this manner: 
Seloved brethren: 

You will find enclosed a package of ten printed 
cards bearing announcements of a series of special 
sermons which are to begin on Sunday morning, 
October third. You that 
stamped and ready for mailing. (Etc., etc., etc., 


will find they are 


etc., etc.) (Ten more lines of explanations.) 

The trouble with this letter is that after the reader has 
gone into it to the extent of fifty words, and has found no 
information that he had not previously arrived at, from 
looking at the cards—which are sure to attract his atten- 
tion before he reads the note, if they are made properly— 
he decides that there is nothing in the note that he doesn’t 
know, and tosses it aside. Rather than a flat, dull note, 
Mr. Blue had better send the cards out alone, and let 
them tell their own story to the people who are to relay 


them to their friends. 


PREPARATION IN ADVANCE 


The minister has printing all made up 
at least two weeks before he is required to use it. He 
believes in planning things long enough in advance to be 


On Monday morning, 


this job of 


able to get a maximum of results. 
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September twenty-seventh, his consignment of mail is 
ready to go. And during that week, every time he thinks 
of these seven hundred cards in their quiet ministry of 
exciting new interest in the message of his pulpit, he at- 
tacks his sermon with fresh zeal. 

Not content with what he has done, he prints a 14x I1 
window card—fifty of them—which are posted in con- 
spicuous places, downtown, on Friday afternoon, preced- 
ing the important Sunday. As to the make-up of that 
card, he must be guided by the capacity of his printer, for 
he cannot afford to order special types or cuts for a card 
of that size, unless this were the only medium of adver- 
tising he proposed to use. In that case, he might decide 
Fifty 
cards, in two colors, will add to his advertising bill about 
$4.50, figuring on mid-August, 1920, prices. 


that the adventure was worth the additional cost. 


Blue ought to have a crowd on Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber third. It is reasonably sure that he will have a crowd. 
Whether that crowd comes back, on the next Sunday, de- 
pends a very great deal on Mr. Blue—not altogether on 
Mr. Blue’s sermon, either—but on the skill with which 
Mr. Blue has planned that service, from the first chord 


If he 


cannot persuade the choir director to render quartet and 


on the organ, to the beginning of the postlude. 


solo numbers with the ocean concept, it is surely not be- 
If Mr. 


Blue does not announce sea-faring hymns, for that occa- 


cause such music is not to be had in abundance. 


sion, it is not because they are omitted from his hymnal. 
If he does not invite the people to read with him a psalm 
that has the tang of salt air in it, one may suspect that 
it is because he has been too careless to find one—for they 
are there. If the organist opens that service with a thin, 
puny, little, pee-wee prelude, it is because our friend Blue 
the 


jarred it into the brother that 


has not sufficiently 


theme of the day is “Shipwrecks!” 
FEATURES OF THE SERVICE 


It is a monstrous pity that we leave it to the movie- 
shows to adapt music to the movement of the play, and 
go into our own services with so little of planning to make 
the various features of our event consistent and unified. 
But, of all that—the oversight of the choir, the building of 
an order of service, and the manipulation of every partici- 
pant in the service, singers, ushers, deacons—there is no 
more time, in this article, to write. 

As I thumb these pages, I am conscious that the sub- 
ject of winning a congregation has only been touched, at 
the high spots. It is a long story. Any minister who is 
is preaching to a handful, needs 
only make a beginning in this business of increasing his 


discc yuraged because he 


congregation, and it will soon become a matter of pride 
with him to preach to as many people as he can possibly 
reach with all the legitimate methods at his disposal. Once 
he gets the crowd coming, it is comparatively easy to 
retain his grip. When the news gains circulation that it 
is necessary to be at Broad Street church, Sunday morn- 
ings, at ten-twenty-five, if one expects to be seated, our 
friend D. Preston Blue will be a workman having cause 
to feel ashamed if he cannot continue, at that gait, in- 
definitely. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Church Building * 


E are happy to discover in David the desire to baiji 
WV a temple for his God. Not permitted to do this, being 
a man of war and blood, he nevertheless collect 
all of the valuable materials so that his son could complete th 
actual building. Solomon, beginning his reign so fyl] of 
heart and soul, proceeds to erect a temple that for his People 
was a deep satisfaction. Ruskin wanted every English haml¢ 
to have a marble church. He knew how it would help th 
religion of that community. We like to think of the cathe 
dral builders: the vast plans of the clergy and architects, th 
prayerful work of the peasants who slowly with creaking ox. 
carts brought the stones into the cathedral yards, the conse 
crated work of the masons and carvers who felt that they 
were doing God service. Hundreds of years were thes 
mighty piles in building—years when every growing boy and 
girl felt the thrill of the colossal enterprise. The priests had 
no difficulty in keeping religion to the fore in those days, 
Long before the building was done the people worshipped 
in some partly completed chapel. Indeed, one has the feeling 
that a cathedral is never completed. At Canterbury, at Lin. 
coln, at Durham, and at Notre Dame and Cologne I saw 
the scaffolds up and the masons and carvers hard at work, 
Those who had any part whatever in building the cathedrals 
or in providing the money to purchase materials or to pay 
the workmen felt that they were doing something directly 
for God; it was worship. And when, at length, the mighty 
piles stood forth—even though as at Strasburg, only one 
tower was finished—what an exalted spirit must have pos 
sessed all the town! Can you see the processions into the 
vast naves? Can you see the throngs kneeling in prayer’ 
Can you hear the great organ pouring forth its rich tones and 
the voices of the multitudes singing praises? Can you see the 
humblest citizen taking pride in his cathedral—prince and 
pauper standing side by side? 

Whenever I am in New Vork I like to go up on Morning- 
side Heights and see how the cathedral of St. John the Divine 
is progressing. I like the bigness of the thing; I like to study 
the foundations already in and try to picture the noble church 
as it will appeal after many years. The church ought to be 
the noblest building in the city. Millions should be spent 
for churches. This will react favorably upon missions in years 
to come. Great churches should be built everywhere. | 
had the pleasure of working for a few days this spring ina 
beautiful and generously designed church in St. Joseph, Mo. 
These people left a good church to build a better. The new 
church is a credit to the city. In location and architecture it 
is altogether admirable. The large room devoted to worship 
is a perpetual delight and inspiration to the throngs that 
gather there. The many rooms for religious education are 
admirably planned with an eye to genuine study. Who cat 
measure the value to a community of such a church? I went 
too to see the old, dissected churches out of which this one 
came. It reminds one of the chambered nautilus. The last 
year’s shell was left for the new; there was the little old red 
brick church far down town; nearer the present site was 2 
very good type for thirty years ago—on and on the church 
has gone. One of the most heartening things to be noted 
today is the type and value of modern church buildings. Cla 
sic lines are followed, vast sums of money are gladly givet, 
enlarged programs of service are made possible, the biggest 
men in town are interested. God is honored, service is pro 
moted, men are attracted by such temples. 


Joun R. Ewers. 


*Lesson for September 5, “The Building of the Temple” 
Text, 1 Kings 8: 1-11. 
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Mistaken Labor Policies 


mission to Investigate the Steel Industry were strictly 

according to the facts. The labor policy of the con- 
trolling interests in steel is obsolete and its severest con- 
gemnation is the contrasting policies of such other great em- 
ployers as Standard Oil, Goodyear Rubber, International Har- 
yester, Hart, Schaffner and Marx, and a host of others who em- 
ploy men by the tens of thousands. The ex parte reactions of 
such journals as “Industry” only add condemnation to that 
type of employer by heightening the contrast and giving voice 
To such journals it is a crime to investigate 
working conditions and a dangerous thing to tell the truth 
Nor will the circulation among ministers and 
others of descriptions of U. S. Steel’s welfare work serve in 
the least to change either the facts or the public’s judgment 
The Commission says that the welfare work and 
adoption of safety devices is quite exemplary, but points out 
the fact that such paternalistic effort does not in the least 
affect the twelve hour day, the seven day week, the twenty- 
four hour shift or the basic right of organization and of repre- 
sentation and conference. The paternalism of U. S. Steel is 
not criticised but its autocracy is severely criticised. What is 
demanded is not a more beneficent paternalism but a larger 
measure of fraternalism ard a consequent better assurance of 
industrial justice. 

Labor does not always have the better of the cause, but it 
lid in this case. Labor monopoly is no better than employer 
monopoly and a labor autocracy is no more to be commended. 
A labor union can be just as humanly selfish, as inconsiderate 
in its use of power and as autocratic as can capital. Generally 
ts demands are an answer in kind to the policies of the 
Capital has possessed the power and has so gen- 
erally used it that when labor obtains power it tends to use 
it in the same manner, and a labor autocracy seems much 
worse to us only because it is new and because it is less subtle 
and less immured in custom. The Bolshevik dictatorship is a 
reaction from the Czar’s autocracy; it seems more terrible to 
many simply because it is new and crude and not immured in 
history 


S before stated, the findings of the Interchurch Com- 


to animus. 


about them. 


upon them. 


employer. 


Violence Versus Information 
and Conciliation 


There has been an average of some 3500 strikes per year 
for the past four years in this country. There were nearly 
one thousand more in 1917 than last year but the number of 
men involved was greater last year than ever before, owing 
to the strikes in coal and steel, involving together more than 
800,000 workers. Then there were the Seattle and the Long- 
shoremen strikes involving 160,000 men, and the Chicago 
building trades lockout affecting 115,000. Altogether, accord- 
ing to the tabulations of the monthly Labor Review, 4,112,507 
persons were involved. The Survey estimates that the num- 
ber of days lost was twice that of any other year in late 
history. This means that vast sums in effective production were 
forfeited. It is easy to condemn labor, but only superficial 
minds or the biased judgment of those who were affected will 
do so without asking first whether or not the causes were 
justifiable; in other words, each strike will be judged on 
the merits of its own case, unless one assumes the easy and 
autocratic viewpoint that labor should always accept what- 
‘ver capital offers it. 

There has perhaps been less violence in the past year than 
tver before in strike history. Labor is learning that it is its 
own worst enemy when it uses brutal force. The Commission 
recommends that it most scrupulously avoid all advocacy 
of violence and points out that in the steel strike the use of 


violence was for the most part not by the strikers but against 
them. Howsoever much labor may be convinced that law 1s 
on the side of vested interests and of things as they are, it can- 
not win public favor by advocating on its own behalf what it 
condemns on the part of the employer and the law he leans 
upon. 

There has recently been a street car strike in Denver. The 
writer dees not know the merits of the case but he does know 
that armed strike breakers were brought in and that several 
persens were killed and that when General Wood arrived on 
the scene he immediately demanded that the strike breakers 
be driven out of town, denouncing their use as armed murder. 
The time is almost here when communities will be outraged by 
the use of armed scabs as it now is by the use of strikers’ vio- 
lence. The one is not a whit more justifiable than the other and 
both mean the suspension of police methods of control while 
the two groups fight out their tribal warfare. The Denver 
strikers lost some tens of thousands of dollars in wages each 
day they were out. The company lost their fares and paid the 
hired thugs much larger wages than their men demanded. The 
citizens walked or paid high taxi fares and several were killed 
and wounded as bystanders. Whom did the strike benefit? 

The Steel Commission recommends that adequate informa- 
tion be given the public. In the steel strike it found that 
there was no adequate marshaling of facts, no adequate tech- 
nique in gathering them nor in arranging them for publicity. 
Up to date both sides are too much inclined to think 
of their differences in terms of war and to deny 
the public its rights to peaceful and judicial process. The 
one that first drops the “public-be-damned” attitude and adopts 
adequate methods of conciliation will win most. The public 
is about past the era of helplessness. If labor and capital 
will not adopt methods of conciliation the public will adopt 
one of compulsion. 


> > 


The Closed Shop, Underproduction, 
and the Keeping of Contracts 

The closed shop is a fighting device. By its use labor has 
won much, but by its very winning through that device it is 
today facing the most determined and widespread opposition 
in its late history. Everywhere commercial clubs are joining 
employers in a determined battle upon the closed shop. Its 
utility lies in the fact that it gives the union a monopoly. It 
leaves democracy confined to the inner ranks of the union and 
makes for a labor aristocracy. The union can then make 
apprenticeship difficult, limit membership at its will and use 
monopolistic methods to force its will. We noted in another 
issue that Judge Gary used the closed shop cry as a powerful 
weapon with public opinion while closing every shop in his 
corporation against the unions. It is no more logical for the 
unions to demand the closed shop while denouncing him for 
using it. The Interchurch Commission recommends that labor 
find a substitute for it. So long as labor policies are in a 
war status both sides will continue to use it, but this Commis- 
sion asks for a better status than that of war. If union labor 
can be made more efficient and productive that non-union 
labor, the unionized shop will be a logical result of a policy 
of conciliation. ‘Where employers prefer the unionized shop 
it is because they have found it more productive. Certainly 
the peaceful device of assuring better workmanship, greater 
production and constant employment is preferable to one that 
rests upon suspicion and force. Merely to save the waste of 
industrial warfare is great gain. Of course the unions cannot 
drop the closed shop as a fighting device until employers are 
willing to adopt more conciliatory methods of fixing wages 
and conditions of labor than that of dictating it themselves. 
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In other words, there must be a working recognition of part- 
nership and an adoption of fraternal methods to put an end 
to the use of war devices. 

Employers often demand that the unions be compelled to 
incorporate in order that their acts may be made subject 
to suit and the recovery of damages. Their demand for in- 
corporation will never be admitted by the unions for it means 
an unequal advantage. It is not equitable to put the daily 
of the wage earner over against the investments of 
capital. Taxation and legal garnishees except certain 
minimums of livelihood. But this does not remove the moral 
unions to validate their contracts. They 
cannot ask for collective bargaining if they cannot validate the 
Here again the war spirit has undone the 
many a labor battle. War knows no law, howsoever 
The Germans had the 
logic of war when they argued that its necessities knew no 
law, and today we hear British militarists justifying their logic. 
Somen 


bread 
excess 


necessity for labor 


bargains made. 
cause in 
much we 


may prate of laws of war. 


employers must find a way to give to their con- 
tracts insurance against lay-offs and complete loss of income, 
then they can logically demand that labor likewise insure its 
not to quit We can- 
not put daily bread and a chance to live over agairst profits 
and demand the moral integrity of con- 
tracts, and the labor union will not gain a full measure of 
public 
bond. 


‘Lhere 


contract work when work is demanded 


interest, but we can 


confidence until it makes its contracts as good as a 
is an economic fallacy that the Commission takes it 
It is that all too widely held by 


fighting unionists in advocating underproduction as a means 


ipon itself to denounce 


of providing work. Unless production is efficient there are 
fewer profits to divide and the very labor that produces must 
higher prices as a consumer. But the worst effect here 
again is the moral effect on labor’s just cause. Of course, 
it is no worse than speeding-up processes under piece-wage 
scales and a lot of things practiced by employers. But again 
all these things are war methods, fomenters of strife and dis- 
cord and sources of loss to all concerned. 


Day 


Labor cannot well 
demand partnership except as it partakes of the motive of all 
industrial investment in making for the highest possible pro- 
duction. It is good “fighting tactics,” if we may use a para- 
dox, to urge your cause with methods that hold out promise 
of peace, mutual profit and higher levels of human relation- 
ship. 

Labor will beget for itself a maximum of public favor and 
support by dropping the fallacious expedient of underproduc- 
tion still held. By taking the most effective 
means of validating its wage contracts it will the more rapidly 
Con- 
Let those 
who have a just cause have the patience and moral vigor 
but high moral means to win it. 


Atva W. TAyLor. 


wherever it is 


win public favor for its demands to bargain collectively. 
ciliation is the watchword of a war-wearied world. 


to wuse 


none 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“Keep Douglas Coming” 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: How long will he keep going? The traditional “hous 
afire” has nothing on the gait Douglas has struck in “Wanteq 
—A Congregation.” | am excited to the point of distraction 
by the multitudes I see crowding the side doors because the 
front October third is so near. I have my 
“lead” all ready to dumfound the readers of our city journal, 
But will they come back and will they keep coming? For 
goodness sake, don’t stop the “Century” with this issue and 
please don’t let Douglas spend so much time in abstracting 
his own sermon for October third that he doesn‘t take us the 
next jump on keeping the crowd. Herpes Zoster (consult the 
doctor) could be no worse than this suspense. Douglas, keep 
H. H. Harmon 


is so jammed. 


on “keepin’ on!” 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Three Fourths of the Church Members 
Do Not Vote in the Primaries! 


EpITtoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: We are fast becoming a nation ruled by the cities. 
If the government of these cities is not cleansed it does not 
require much of a prophet to foresee a debacle at no far dis- 
tant date. If the men in the church are not united for the 
cleansing of the government of the cities, if the ministers 
necessity for the laymen to unite, 
then from whence is to come the cleansing stream to purify 
the government of the cities? 


in the cities ignore the 


No candidate for mayor of Chicago, or for state’s attorney 
of Cook county received as many votes in the 
are churchmen in the evangelical churches 
Cook one Chicago district a 
Christian man, and one of the ablest in the legislature, was 
allowed to be defeated for renomination by the lack of three 
20,850 his district did not 
In one church in his district 52 men were found not 
registered. A few years ago, when the local option petition 
was being circulated, fifteen of sixteen members of one Ch 
cago Bible class could not sign the petition because they were 
uot registered voters. The man who acquired fame in Illinois 
as “Bathroom” Bob Wilson while under indictment for alleged 
bribery was renominated for the legislature, in the Evanston 
district, by the total vote of 937 men, while 24,036 did not vote. 

A state’s attorney who undertook to enforce the Sunday 
closing law was allowed to be defeated for renomination by 
1,089 votes while 226,783 registered voters did not vote. An- 
Christian candidate for state senator in one of 
Chicago's districts, was defeated for nomination by three votes 
while 27,917 registered voters failed to vote. In a hotly con- 
tested primary election for alderman this spring (1920) the 
sitting alderman, a Christian man and one of the ablest in the 
council, was defeated at the primary. The pastor of his church 
checked up his people, after the primary, and found that in 
the alderman’s own church there were one hundred eligible 
voters who had failed to register and so of course could not 
vote. 

If the men in the church were doing all they could in the 
fight for righteous government and conditions remained 48 
they are we would be hopeless indeed, but with 75 per cent of 
the churchmen in Chicago not voting in the primaries and the 
total number of the churchmen exceeding by 35 per cent the 
fangest vote ever cast for a county office it becomes a situa- 
tion full of opportunity and full of most solemn responsibility. 

Chicago. E. J. DAvis. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Congregationalism Loses 
Masterful Leader 

The recent deats. of Dr. Hubert Clin- 
con Herring, secrc.ary of the National 
‘ouncil of Congregational churches, re- 
noves the foremust leader of organized 
\merican Congregationalism from active 
hurch life. He was drowned while 
swimming at Chilinark, Mass., on Aug- 
st 6 Dr. Herring has been regarded 

the man best acquainted with the 
machinery of his denomination, his re- 
; to Congregationalism being anal- 
agous to that of tne late Dr. W. H. 
Roberts to the Presbyterian church. Dr. 
Herrmg was in early hfe a Presbyterian 
and was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry after studies at the University 
§ Wisconsin, the University of Chicago, 
Princeton Seminary and McCormick 
Seminary. He became a Congregation- 
alist in 1898 by assuming the pastorate 
f the First Congregational Church of 
Omaha and he later became the secre- 
tary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. From this position his 
idvance in the councils of his denomina- 
tion has been rapid. z 


Large Classes of Men 
Study the Bible 


One of the features of modern church 
life that is destined to affect largely the 
character of the church of the future is 
the organized movement in most county 
seat towns in this country for a mascu- 
line study of the Bible. Many men at- 
tend a weekly class meeting to hear a 
layman teach the Bible who seldom listen 
toa sermon. In a contest between two 
such classes the past spring the Chris- 
tian church of Columbia, Mo., brought 
together 596 men and at that lost in an 
attendance contest to the class at Mex- 
ico, Mo. The losing class entertained the 
winners and the two classes joined in se- 
curing a phonograph to send to the for- 
eign mission field to assist the work of 
Dr. Jennie Fleming, who holds her 
church membership with the church at 

umbia 
Two Noted Christian 
Leaders Die 


The harvest of death has taken one of 
the most noted of the Protestant leaders 
of the Episcopal church of the United 
States recently. Rev. Randolph H- Mc- 
Kim was for thirty-two years the rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was a writer on theo- 
logical subjects, his best known book be- 
ing “A Vindication of Protestant Prin- 
‘iples.” Rev. J. Frank Smith, a former 
moderator of the Presbyterian church in 
the U. S. A., and pastor of the City 
Temple, of Dallas, has also been taken. 
He died at the early age of fifty-two. 


Uses Automobiles to Increase 
Sunday School Attendance 

The automobile has been in many com- 
munities the disorganizing influence 
which has interfered with church work. 
Some churches are learning how to or- 


ganize the owners of the gas wagons in a 
way to help forward the cause of relig- 
ion. The Disciples church in Stockton, 
Cal., has twelve route machines which 
go over prescribed routes every Sunday 
morning and bring the children to Sun- 
day school. Over a hundred and fifty 
children reach the church school in this 
way every Sunday. A prize was recently 
given for the largest load and it was 
awarded to a driver who brought in for- 
ty-seven children at one load perched in 
various ways on every available part of 
his machine. 


Home Mission Surveys 
Will Be Conserved 


The sudden demise of the Interchurch 
World Movement has left large numbers 
of uncompleted surveys on hand. The 
Home Missions Council has offered to 
take over those relating to the work of 
Home Missions and bring them to com- 
pletion. This action provides a budget 
of $4,600 to be expended in the rural 
survey department under the direction of 
the executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sion Council. It is also proposed to util- 
ize the work done on the Negro surveys. 
In no field of church work is there more 
need of the Interchurch surveys than in 
home missions, and the continuation of a 
scientific study of the field is sure to be 
of great service to the constituent board 
in carrying out their future operations. 
The Home Missions Council has recent- 
ly published a book called “The Founda- 
tions of Mormonism.” This book is writ- 
ten by Rev. William E. LaRue and is 
said to be scientific in spirit rather than 
denunciatory. 


Children Go to 
Mission Field 


J. H. Fillmore, the music publisher of 
Cincinnati, and author of several hymn 
books, now has two married daughters 
on the mission field. Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Shipley will work in the future in Robert 
College, Constantinople. Another daugh- 
ter is already on the field at Hankow, 
China. 


Louisville Federation Has 
Unique Features 

The church federation of Louisville, of 
which Rev. W. S. Lockhart is executive 
secretary, has recently issued an annual 
report which is full of unique features. 
The federation was responsible during 
the past year for a community Christmas 
tree and community singing of the 
Christmas carols. The report disclaims 
the purpose of some of the older church 
federations of being chiefly a voice of 
protest against public evils, though this 
function is not discarded. Every effort 
is being made to strengthen the local 
churches and to create favorable commu- 
nity sentiment toward these churches. A 
strong feature of the year’s work was a 
report of the industrial commission head- 
ed by Dr. E. Y. Mullins, of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. The city 


federation engaged in some lobbying in 
the state legislature particularly for two 
bills, one in behalf of a bill designed to 
discourage gambling in the state and the 
other to establish a home for delinquent 
women. A churchwomen’s federation is 
a department of the work and has a large 
program modeled on lines already laid 
out by a similar organization in Chicago. 


Transform a Barn 
Into a Church 

With the going of the saloon a good 
many neighborhoods in Chicago are 
changing. In days gone by a notorious 
organization known as the Lessing Club 
held forth in the Italian quarter and was 
many a police raid and 
many a wild carnival. Since the coming 
of prohibition, the club building which 
was an old barn, has been purchased by 
church leaders and will be conducted 
as a church. The place is being made 
over into a very neat and clean place of 
meeting. 


the scene of 


Close Fellowship and 
Community Churches 

The church federation of Colorado is 
having grave difficulties in working out 
a plan for community churches in that 
state, owing to the inability of all de- 
nominations to fellowship all Christians 
n the community. The Friends denomi- 
nation is open only to those within the 
faith, and the Baptist denomination re- 
ceives only those who have been im- 
mersed. In communities where they 
hold forth it has been found necessary 
in many instances to allow the organiza- 
tion of a new congregation that would 
furnish a church home to any Christian 
in the community. This makes the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches more serviceable as community 
churches. Those Disciples congregations 
which take seriously their own ideal of 
Christian unity and refuse to limit their 
fellowship to the immersed are equally 
serviceable. 


Chief of Chaplains 
Is Appointed 

Chief of Chaplains is a new office 
which was recently created by act of 
congress. The appointment of the first 
incumbent of the office is therefore a 
matter of more than passing interest. 
The Secretary of War has recently nam- 
ed Major John T. Axton for the position. 
This appointment is received by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches’ committee on 
chaplains with great enthusiasm. Major 
Axton has served a large part of his pro- 
fessional life in the office of chaplain. 
His personal history is interesting. He 
was born in Salt Lake City and edu- 
cated there for the Congregational min- 
istry. For a number of years he served 
with the Y. M. C. A. He has had two 
periods of duty in the Philippines and 
during the war was on duty at the port 
of embarkation at Hoboken. A son of 
Major Axton is an army chaplain sta- 
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tioned in Wyoming. The new chief is 
noted for his gift for organization and it 
is believed that religious work in the 
army will soon come up to a state of 
efficiency greater than ever before 
known. In days gone by the work of 
each chaplain was independent and not 
related in any way to that of other chap- 
lains. In these times there will be stand- 
ards of efficiency. 


The Interchurch Movement 
Succeeded in Some Places 


The failure of the Interchurch World 
Movement in its financial goal does not 
mean that in many sections of the coun- 
try great things were not done. Local 
churches that had previously a _ very 
poor record in missions raised large 
sums. Two illustrations are at hand. 
The Christian church in Evanston, Chi- 
cago’s suburb, is now giving five times 
its best previous missionary record, a to- 
tal of $2,500, and the First Christian 
church of Norfolk, Va., raised $57,000 for 
missions. At the same time they raised 
$50,000 for the local building fund. 


Y. M. C. A. Buildings 
for Negroes 

Julius Rosenwald, Jewish philanthrop- 
ist, has much interested in recent 
years in providing Y. M. C. A. buildings 
for the Negroes of large cities. Through 
] buildings have been erected 


} 
peen 


his efforts 
costing $150,000 to $300,000 in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis and Kansas City. Mr. Rosenwald 
has contributed a total of $350,000 in the 
erection of these various buildings. He 
now makes an offer which is good for 
two years to contribute $25,000 toward 
ihe erection of any Negro Y. M. C. A. in 
the United States which will cost $125,000 
or more. Mr. Rosenwald does his work 
through Mr. L. Wilbur Messer, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. 


Churches Will Sound the 
Note of Social Justice 

The Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches has mailed 
out to the pastors of America a key-note 
message for Labor Sunday. This has 
been prepared by Rev. Worth M. Tippy 
and is entitled “A Call from the Church 
to Employers and Workers to get to- 
gether and work out cooperation on the 
basis of the Principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount.” The dilemma cf the labor 
situation is well stated by Mr. Tippy in 
these words: “If employers and workers 
are to get together and work out coop- 
erative relations in industry. which shall 
put heart and power into production, 
which shall bring just and balanced re- 
turns to the two groups, tere must first 
be a method devised by which they can 
get together and keep together If no 
form of labor organization is permitted 
and if not only strikes but labor organi- 
zation itself is fought to a finish, 
there appears no way out of our 
difficulties but rather a deepening 
of them. We shall have _ auto- 
cratic management of industry on 
the one side, and either a kind of serf- 
dom on the other or a militant, bitter and 


class-conscious organization of labor 
growing yearly more revolutionary. That 
is just the danger of the present hour.” 


Bethany Assembly Summer 
Meeting Is Successful 


Bethany Asembly is the leading Dis- 
ciple assembly in the middle west and the 
sessions this year were largely attended. 
A feature of the assembly is a retreat 
for ministers. It was voted by the min- 
isters present to hold another retreat 
next year. In addition to distinctly re- 
ligious features, there are some Chautau- 
qua numbers on the program each day 
provided by the leading independent bu- 
reaus, 


Lake Geneva Conference 
Is Successful 


The conference at Lake Geneva this 
year under the auspices of the Inter- 
church World Movement July 23 to Aug- 
ust 2, was very successful. The Disciples 
are particularly proud of their record for 
they had sixty-six of the 350 delegates. 
The delegates were from the middle west 
and from cities as far south as Memphis. 


Death of 
Dr. Hiram Van Kirk 


Dr. Hiram Van Kirk, a prominent 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of Connecticut, died recently. His 
passing will revive many memories in 
educational circles of the Disciples 
churches. He was formerly an instruct- 
or of the Disciples Divinity House of 
the University of Chicago and later dean 
of the Berkeley Seminary of the Disci- 
ples which stood adjacent to the Uni- 
versity of California. He became the 
center of bitter theological controversy 
on the coast when his teachings were at- 
tacked some fifteen years ago by reac- 
tionary journalism. His work was great- 
ly hindered. Under discouragement, he 
resigned his work as teacher and was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. He was rector of a 
church in New York state for a number 
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of years. He is held in grateful memory 
by many of the younger ministers of th 
Disciples as one of the early martyrs to 
theological progress in that religioys 
communion. Dr. Van Kirk was a writer 
as well as a teacher, his literary contr}. 
butions being published in both the Dis. 
ciples and the Protestant Episcopal com. 
munions. 


Committee on 
Unitarian Campaign 

The Unitarians are going out after big 
money this fall with an imposing list of 
names on their committee. At the head 
is former President Taft as honorary 
chairman. Then follow the names of 
some of the most prominent business men 
of Massachusetts. The Unitarian cam. 
paign will approach not only the Unitar- 
ians but also those who were called the 
“friendly citizens” by the Interchurch 
Movement. Hon. William H. Taft says: 
‘There could be no more opportune time 
for every agency of the Unitarian church 
to join in a great nation-wide movement 
to spread the message of Unitarian Chris. 
tianity, to counteract the irreligious ten- 
dencies of the times, and in so doing to 
weld the churches into a strong unified 
body conscious of its power for good 
I say this because I feel that the spread- 
ing of Unitarianism and the strengthening 
of our churches are fundamental needs in 
our country.” 


Thirty Young People Dedicated 
to Religious Work 

The state convention of Christian En- 
deavor was held at Lawrenceville, Illin- 
ois, in July. Among the prominent 
speakers of this convention was Rev. Gar- 
ry L. Cook, who in addition to his con- 
vention address spoke at the local Dis- 
ciples church on convention Sunday on 
the claims of the church for life service. 
Mr. Cook asked young people to conse- 
crate themselves to the service of the 
church. Thirty young people responded 
to the call, twenty-two of them promising 
to give all their time to religious service. 


British Table Talk 


London, Aug. 10, 1920. 


AS I write, war-clouds are gathering in 
Europe—may they disperse ere this 
reaches you! No sooner is one crisis 
over than another is precipitated. Truly 
the world is in a troubled state, and 
thoughtful observers are wondering what 
it all means, whither we are tending, and 
what is to be the end. Malign influences 
conspire against a peaceful settlement in 
this hemisphere. The Bolshevic bacillus 
steadily spreads. Further, as the Bishop 
of Tennessee, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, last 
Sunday (August 8), at the service which 
closed the Lambeth ‘Conference of 1920, 
reminded us, at the background of cer- 
tain learned minds in America and Brit- 
ain is the apprehension of a struggle for 
supremacy between the white, black, and 
yellow races; while some proclaim their 
despair of the future of the human race 
itself. The times call for courage and 
faith and prayer, and, never before so 


urgently, for the union of the Christian 
force of the world in the spreading of 
right ideas and brotherly feeling, in order 
that peace may be established, justice 
done between man and man and na- 
tion and nation, and progress based on 
sound principles. Herein the Christians 
of America and Britain must take the 
leading part. It is a joy to find, in talk- 
ing to preachers from the United States 
now visiting England, that the standpoint 
and international aims of Christian Amer- 
ica are fundamentally identical with 
those of Christian Britain. Amid the 
welter of policies and the clash of com- 
peting interests, this is the most hopeful 
feature of the world outlook. 
7 * * 

American Bishop Closes 
Lambeth Conference 

In his St. Paul’s sermon Bishop Gai 
lor insisted that in any plan or league for 
ensuring the peace of the world, the 
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Church must stand firmly on the principle 
that the nation is only a larger individual 
with the responsibility of service to man- 
kind, and that no nation in the lofty 
idealism of Jesus Christ could fulfill His 
law of righteousness by maintaining an 
attitude of selfish isolation and indif- 
ference to the Commonwealth of na- 
tions. The human race was one family. 
Whatever might be the response to the 
appeal of the Conference to all Chris- 
tians, those taking part in the delibera- 
tions might at least take comfort 
that they had prayed and studied and 
taken counsel, in order to search out 
and forsake whatever in their presentation 
of the Gospel might seem to stand in the 
way of visible reunion of the Universal 
Church. The bishop went on to speak 
of “the wonderful unanimity with which 
250 Bishops from many lands reached 
an agreement on the cssential principles 
of Catholic reunion,” and bade his hear- 
ers farewell “after five weeks of such 

verse as we shall never forget while 
” There is much speculation as 
to the terms of this agreement and the 
general contents of the encyclical which 
will shortly be issued giving the resolu- 
tions formally adopted by the Con- 
ference. 


life lasts. 


- * * 


Two Movements 
Towards Unity 

A movement towards Christian re- 
union, proceeding mainly from those en- 
gaged in theological teaching, should be 
recorded, for it may have far-reaching 
results. Dr. A. C. Headlam, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, reports 
that at a Conference held in the univer- 
sity city, it was resolved, ir. view of the 
large measure of unity already attained 
in the most essential matters of faith and 
service, to approach the representative 
bodies of the various branches of the 
Church in Britain, “and more particularly 
and immediately the Lambeth Con- 
to urge the necessity of creat- 
ing a Council as representative as it can 
be made of our whole Christianity, to 
It will 


ference,” 


forward God’s rule among men. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
Fifty years of significant service 
com pleced. 
LOCATION—In heart of healthful and 
lelightful Blue Grass Regionof Kentucky. 
HOME LIFE—Personal attention given 
to each student. Protection and advan- 
tages of a refined Christian home. Build- 
ings well lighted, heated and ventilated. 
COURSES—Four years of college pre- 
paratory which is equivalent to standard 
high school work and two years of stand- 
an! college work. Careful attention given 
to correct classification. 
FACULTY—Composed of well equipped 
women of experience and college training. 
FEES—Academic tuition, room, board, 
Iimited amount of laundry, etc., $500.00. 
Tuition for day students, $75.00. Piano, 
70.00-100.00; Voice, $80.00; Expression, 
75.00; Art, $60.00. 








For catalog and all information address 
Dean Williamson. 


be seen that the terms of the proposal 
could not be more coniprehensive. No 
doubt the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, a preliminary meeting of 
which assembles at Geneva on August 
12, will take note of this effort. An out- 
come of the great Missionary Con- 
ference held in Edinburgh in 1910, the 
W. C. F. O. was initiated by the Ameri- 
can Episcopal church, which first ap- 
proached other churches in America and 
then was instrumental in sending Com- 
missions to the Anglican and Free 
Churches of Britain. Passing through 
London, on his way from America to 
Geneva, Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, the 
enthusiastic secretary, gives a very hope- 
ful account of the progress of the move- 
ment, whose aim—like that of the Ox- 
ford Conference—is the ultimate unity of 





MAKE YOUR CHURCH 
DEVOTIONAL 


by putting into your homes the most beau- 
tiful book of personal devotion and family 
worship ever published— 


“The Batly Altar” 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
FOr each day of the year a theme, medi- 

tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 400 
pages. In two editions: Gift edition, full 
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the whole Church of God on earth. He 
says the Conference will be composed of 
at least 150 representatives of fifteen 
great groups of Churches, Rome being 
the only conspicuous exception, and will 
be the first great step towards present- 
ing every section of the Christian Church 
to the world as “members of one body” 
of which Christ is the living Head. 
ALBERT DAWSON 


THE GOSPEL 


and the 


NEW WORLD 


By Ropert E. SPEER 





Price, $2.00 plus 12¢ postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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direct to our address. 


The Board of Temperance and Social Welfare wishes to avoid 
any misunderstanding concerning our future address. 
still at 821 Occidental Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
simplify bookkeeping if offerings intended for this Board are sent 


We are 
It will 


In this connection we wish to say to the churches that we 
appreciate their co-operation and hope that those which have not 
as yet sent in their offerings may do so that we may close our 
most successful year on September 20, 1920. 


MILO J. SMITH, 


General Secretary. 
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Domestic Science equipment. 





William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 

Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 

Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
in preparatory department last three years of high school. 

One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservatory 


New academic building with most approved laboratories and 


Five separate dormitories, three on cottage plan. 
Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 


For catalog and picture book write 


President Joseph A. Serena 
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LISTEN! Be sure to observe Go-Away-to- 
. College Sunday in your congre- 

gation. It affords an unusual 
a opportunity for stressing the import- 


ance of education—especially Christ- 
Sunday School ian education; for encouraging young 








° men and women to secure the best 
Superintendents equipment for their life work; for 
and making an appeal to the dedication 
life to distinctly Christian service; an 
Church Officers for having a great uplifting, edifying, 
informing church service. The oppor- 
tunity should not be neglected by a 
single church in our brotherhood. The 
date is the last Sunday in August or 
the first or second Sunday in Septem- 
ber. The time is left flexible to suit 
your circumstances and convenience. 
The important thing is to see to it that 
the day is observed. Information 
regarding the observance of the day 
with suggested program will be gladly 
furnished by the Board of Education, 
222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WHY is it that thoughtful men and 


women have not, as a rule, taken the 








Blood Sunday-School seriously? Why is it 

that alive and alert young people of 
for high school age too often consider 
the the Sunday-School as a negligible 
ae institution? Why is it that fifty per 

cent of the Sunday-School member- 
Sunday ship leaves the school when the 
School thoughtful adolescent age is 





reached ? 


Because the Sunday-School has 
lacked “red blood”’! 


Have you seen a copy of our new 
20th Century Quarterly, published 
on the International Uniform Lessons 
for adults and young people’s 
classes? It is positively the most ef- 
fective treatment of the uniform 
lessons published. Some schools are 
using as many as 300. Yours should 
have at least 100 copies. Send for 
free sample. 


The Christian Century Press 


1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Many Creeds—One Faith 











HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 
Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 
fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy which foretells the 
coming of a time which shall have as its ruling motive the spirit 
of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 
into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 
the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the new hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotion. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 
drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


‘4 


AF RAEI RIO BI 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master. 


A returnable copy of the hymnal will be 
mailed you upon receipt of your request. 
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